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HOW IDEAS REACH REALITY. 

r I ""HERE are two current reasons for doubting whether ideas 
-*- reach reality. One runs as follows: whatever our ideas 
reach is thereby made part of ourselves; it bears the mark both 
of 'I-think' and of 'I-will,' or 'I-consent,' and can no longer be 
identified with the reality as it is apart from this relation. The 
other runs as follows: there is an inherent discrepancy between 
certain characters of idea and certain characters of reality; one 
is universal, perhaps repeatable and abstract, the other is particu- 
lar and individual; or one is in some respect fixed and rigid, 
while the other is fluent and changing. Ideas reach only aspects 
or outlines of reality — that is to say, they do not reach reality. 
But the intellect and the will have no other intention than to 
accomplish what is here called impossible. Reality might in all 
propriety be denned as the object of the ambition of the mind ; 
and from this point of view some light may be thrown on the 
nature of that independence and inaccessibility which promises 
to defeat the intention. The interest which the mind has in 
seeking its object can hardly be explained without use of the 
conception of power. In analyzing the practical ambitions of 
men Hobbes has made clear that we are not content with things, 
but demand in addition the assurance of things. "The object 
of man's desire is not to enjoy once only and for one instant of 
time, but to assure forever the way of his future desire." So 
that the fundamental impulse of practical nature is "a perpetual 
and restless desire of power after power that ceaseth only in 
death." 1 Hence there is a certain superfluity in the scope of 
ambition. It may be a simple matter to satisfy a desire; but 
to "assure forever the way of that desire," however trivial, puts 
at once an enormous burden upon the animal endowed with the 
fatal gift of infinite foresight. He does numerous things, such 
as the building of political and religious fabrics, which are not 
to be explained by a simple egoistic pursuit of separate satis- 

1 Leviathan, ch. xi. 
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factions. In a perfectly analogous manner, the intellect has 
its superfluities of interest. It acquires, in the attempt to secure 
its way forever, independence of actual utilities; and forth- 
with a world of 'independent' objects comes under its view. It is 
able to consider and define the independent thing; and to call 
this thing by the name of reality. But this reality still means 
to it 'power after power' ; success in reaching it is called by the 
same name as is the political success above described — assurance. 
In knowing reality we command the way of our future under- 
standing of the objects at any time present. And here enters 
the idealistic interpretation of the independent object. If there 
be any independent being which has and can have no theoretic 
bearing either upon this present object or upon my future ob- 
jects, such verbally defined independent being forms no part 
of the reality we seek to know. Whatever independence the 
object of knowledge may have, it is not the independence of a 
savage tribe in America from a savage tribe in Africa; it is rather 
the independence of a political sovereign in presence of his de- 
pendent subjects, an independence from which we have to expect 
serious consequences, an independence which we must perceive 
and acknowledge in order to understand the status quo, and in 
order to command the future. The former type of independence 
is meaningless to knowledge just as each of the supposed tribes 
is meaningless to the other's politics. 1 

1 Given a sovereign, the several inhabitants of a territory are more independent 
of each other than before, or else less so. That is, — some distant ones are brought 
into a significance which they had otherwise absolutely lacked ; while the adjacent 
ones are able to ignore the proximity of one another, as otherwise would be impos- 
sible. Perfect sovereignty makes neighborhood an indifferent relation. The 
independence of each other which citizens thus acquire is the counterpart of the 
nearest approach to a realistic independence which the world of knowledge can 
show. The kind of independence, namely, which is visible in particular facts, items 
of information in general, contents of purely arbitrary memory. These fragments 
bear upon me only by way of the general fact of sovereignty, the reality to which 
we belong in common; they come but vaguely, distantly, and by virtue of the 
habitualness of my mind, under the scope of my will to power. Thus arises a 
doubleness in the meaning which independence may have for the voluntaristic 
idealist: To say that an object is independent of me may be (1) the other way of 
saying that I am dependent upon it; or it may mean (2) that the object has no 
bearing upon my present objects except through the distant medium of ' the re- 
ality.' In this secondary and derived sense, independence of me means indepen- 
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But if it has been the fault of realism to give the object of 
knowledge an independence which makes it meaningless, it can 
be no sufficient ground for idealism as a positive doctrine to 
refute a meaningless independence. It is not enough to bring 
forward the ever-ready "Ich denke, welches alle meine Vorstel- 
lungen begleiten kann," or Royce's "Ich will, welches alle meine 
Vorstellungen verschlucken kann." For while the idealist may 
say, after the mathematician's fashion: 'Give me any object, 
however independent, and I will show you an ich-denke, or an 
ich-will, which can take it in,' the realist may always rightly 
reply: 'Give me any ich-denke, or ich-will, however capacious, 
and I will show you an object whose being is independent of that 
very thought.' For by reflection upon your reflection you re- 
discover the primitive relation of externality between your mind 
and its objects; you are unable to make an idea of your idea 
except by recognizing something which is not that idea. ' Now 
philosophy can have no permanent interest in a game of who shall 
speak last. While if we decide the matter by enquiring who has 
spoken first, the realist carries the day: the 'first intention' of 
the mind is that it deals with objects independent of its own 
thought for their being. And no matter how successful you may 
be in showing what interest the subject may have in the objects 
which it finds, this interest is so far secondary, in respect to the 
existence of the independent objects, that it would be precisely 
the same interest were the objects as different as can be imagined. 
Your ' ich-will ' has no power to determine what the objects shall 
be; it assumes that they are there to be accepted. 

That the original and naive attitude of the mind to its objects 
requires to be interpreted, we must assert with idealism. But 
it seems clear to me from considerations like the foregoing, that 
the interpretation cannot be so readily found as by taking the 
object up bodily into the subject, by the reflective turn so uni- 
versal in idealistic reasoning. The idealist reflection shows suc- 
cessfully that nothing can be real for us in which it is not possible 
to trace the mark of ourselves and of our interests. But this 

dence of my -present objects — and is mutual. The chair which I do not want I 
can put out of the room without making any significant difference either to the 
chair or to the other chairs in the room. 
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always leaves it possible that the same objects may bear other 
marks at the same time; and that these other marks are the 
denning characters of their objectivity. 1 An illustration may 
serve to make the matter clear. 

In geometry, the several points of a figure defined by an equa- 
tion may be regarded as dependent, in so far as they are under 
the control of the idea of the equation. Any shape which pre- 
sents continuity of outline gives evidence of such dependence; 
and conversely, independence will, in the main, show itself as 
discontinuity. It would be a rare chance that points independ- 
ently placed should array themselves in a continuous line or 
curve; and it is seldom, statistically speaking, that a single equa- 
tion defines points or lines discontinuous with each other or 
with the body of the main curve. Any line which crosses a field 
without reference to what is already there, intersecting what it 
will and where it will, is an independent line. With this picture 
of dependence and independence in mind, we might undertake 
with idealistic eyes to examine the shapes of natural objects. 
In Nature, our supposed idealist might report, there are no 
straight lines and no angles. Everywhere if you examine closely 
enough you find the round, the mark of dependence, the sign of 
subjection to some center. If the shape in question is that of an 
organism you find repeated everywhere the same curve — in eye, 
in nostril, in spinal and muscular wave — the same reference of 
every element to the type-cell and its central forces. But now 
look at the same shapes with other eyes, with those of an 
imagined realist. Perhaps there are no straight lines in Nature, 
he might report; but on the other hand there are no circles; and 
the higher the effort of Nature the less is the circle apparent. 
Nature progresses out of roundness toward angularity. In ellip- 
tical shapes we see signs of rebellion, the two centers are struggling 
apart. Humps, horns, heads, tails and limbs, are evidences of 
promising home-rule. And in animals which we regard as highly 
developed we find actual corners and discontinuities of line: — 
see the square-blocked blooded bull ; compare the man with the 

1 This is what I understand Professor Ewer to contend for in his forcible article 
" Paradoxes in Natural Realism," in Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods, October 28, 1909, pp. 589-600. 
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infant; note the loose play of limb in quadrupeds as compared 
with the tighter bound organs of bird and fish. So in the works 
of art that follow nature: contrast the moon-faced people drawn 
by a school-boy with the cross-hatched sketches of any master- 
hand. Or observe the line of progress from the round huts of 
the ancient Saxon, the igloos of the Eskimo, the charcoal- 
burners' cabins of Scotland, the Indian wigwam and the like, 
to the square walls of the Romanized English dwelling, and 
our modern 'house.' Roundness, in fact, is the hopeless thing 
in nature. So far as the organism is round and continuous with- 
in itself, in so far it must live upon its own resources and inertia. 
But wherever it crosses reality, even the most primitive organ- 
ism, wherever it touches the sources of its continued life — in 
eating, in knowing, in giving birth — there it confesses entire dis- 
continuity, and dependence upon the independent. 

To my mind the world of knowledge is in analogy with this 
world of shapes to this extent: Not only that to every sign of 
dependence which the idealist shows, the realist can demonstrate 
a sign of independence; but also that the life of knowledge 
depends upon a complete rupture, at some point, of the ideal 
tissue of any given subject, and that what he calls 'reality' is 
to be defined, in part, by this breach in the wall of his selfhood. 
Figures apart, let us consider whether any such region can be 
admitted ; and how it must affect the idealistic formula. 

There are reasons for looking for such a region first within 
physical experience. Some of these reasons have recently been 
put forward by M. Bergson. Largely the same reasons were 
touched upon by Kant whose uneasiness about empirical ideal- 
ism came from the same quarter. The entire weight of our 
judgment of Wirklichkeit, Kant asserts, hangs upon Wahrneh- 
mung. 1 We may make to ourselves conceptions as we please of 
things according to the categories (for instance, of things so 
related that the condition of one thing carries with it a definite 
condition of the other things); but from these conceptions we 
can never know what actual things stand in that relation, nor 
can we understand how they can be so related, until we refer to 

1 Postulate des empirischen Denkens tiberhaupt. 
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physical experience. 1 Of our knowledge of change, a strong 
point with M. Bergson, Kant says, that in order to represent to 
ourselves Veranderung, we are obliged to make use of Bewegung, 
or change in space, for an illustration: without this we cannot 
make even the general meaning of change clear to ourselves, 
for it is something whose possibility is quite beyond the grasp 
of the 'pure understanding.' 2 In sum: however much a priori 
knowledge may be possible, we have actually no working ideas 
at all without "Wahrnehmung, mithin Empfindung"; and this 
click of sensation is required to give the note of reality to any 
part of the system of experience, categories and all. 

But as with idealists generally, so with Kant: while we hear 
him speaking boldly about 'external reality' in quite realistic 
vein, we have always to expect from him the annulling stroke, 
"Yes — but what do you mean by external reality?" Kant has 
not failed to express himself on this point, most radically of course 
in the "Widerlegung des Idealismus." The reality which we know 
in physical experience, he says in effect, is outer, not only in the 
two senses commonly accepted by idealism, namely, (i) that 
objects in space are outer to each other, and (2) that the system 
of nature confers upon some objects not now present to my per- 
ception the same reality which is attributable to these present: 
but also in a further sense which not even the personal ich-denke 
can engulf, namely, (3) that here we find this very personal self, 
in so far as it is a peculiar individual, in the process of being made. 
As a knower — so we might interpret the argument — I am as a 
whole a being with numerous peculiarities: I have not only a 
time-span, and a time-rate, but a very definite and particular 

1 The following sentences from the " Allgemeine Anmerkungen zum System 
der Grundsatze " are noteworthy, partly because of the use of the expression, 
' objective Realitat ' instead of ' Wirklichkeit,' and partly because Kant is speaking 
of the reality not simply of individual things but of the categories themselves — 
that is, of things as conceived : " Es ist etwas sehr Bemerkungswiirdiges, dass wir 
die MSglichkeit keines Dinges nach der blossen Categorie einsehen konnen, sondern 
immer eine Anschauung bei der Hand haben mfissen, um an derselben die objective 
Realitat des reinen Verstandesbegriffs darzulegen. . . . Noch merkwurdiger aber 
ist, dass wir, um die M6glichkeit der Dinge zu Folge der Categorien zu verstehen, 
und also die objective Realitat der letzteren darzutun, nicht bloss Anschauungen, 
sondern sogar immer aeussere Anschauungen bediirfen " (2d ed., pp. 288, 291). 

2 Allgemeine Anmerkungen, etc., 2d ed., p. 291. 
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time-span and time-rate. And so of many another element in 
my make-up — the special tension of my desires, the numerical 
coefficient of tenacity in my attention, and the like. Now if 
these peculiarities require explanation, they cannot be explained 
by anything within the self, because they affect and define the 
self as a whole; but the truth is that we know these peculiarities 
in experience, and we know them only by knowing something else 
at the same time, namely, an outer reality which is measuring 
itself against myself, and whose point of contact is found in 
sensation. I have no peculiarities which are not first peculiari- 
ties of something not-myself. Whatever may be the nature of 
this reality, here, in sensation, I see as it were my own measure- 
ments, my own peculiarities being borne in to me. The material 
of sense is, in its first moment, not-self -stuff; and only in its 
second moment, as elaborated in my forms of experiencing, does 
it become part of my own being. The physical judgment, then, 
juts out into the idealistic night — it works in a realm where 
selfhood is metabolic, non-monadic. 

The essential point in this discussion might be formulated in 
this way. You, the idealist, may legitimately attribute to, or 
include within, any self, so much as that self can understand and 
reproduce, and no more. The self, at your own rating, is to be 
defined by mastery, by self-consciousness, by self-sufficiency. 
And since this power of conscious control fades out as it ap- 
proaches the particular, and never penetrates the particular, you 
must admit a final limit to the individual self at the point where 
experience becomes particular, that is, at physical experience. 
But reality has always, as one of its factors, particularity : what- 
ever we think of as real we endow with the qualities of the reality 
which plays upon us in sensation, in so far as sensation is one of 
the maxima of experience, setting the standaid of pungency, defi- 
niteness, completeness of detail, determinateness to the last point 
of enquiry, all-there-ness; whatever we believe real we regard 
as continuous in these respects with the reality thus presently 
touched, and in such wise continuous that this present moment 
is regarded as real by infection from or derivation from the rest 
of reality. Thus the successive points of our contact with reality 
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arrange themselves in what we call a 'history,' a succession of 
moments marked at every point by these characters of particu- 
larity and surprise. Moreover, whatever reality the self has is 
measured by the prior and independent reality of the objects 
with which it deals; nor do we finite selves ever acquire a reality 
which can subsist apart from our sensible objects. Dreams, 
imaginations, volitions, may be regarded as our several degrees 
of experimentation in being thus self-sufficiently real. But with 
the highest success of these experiments, namely, in successful 
action known to be such, our reality remains in large part cen- 
tripetal ; we continue to live only by keeping open the avenues 
through which that independent being is communicated to us. 
Hence, in sum: the self does not include reality. Reality is be- 
yond the self; not a distinction within the self. What we can 
claim of reality is a point of contact, a surface of osmosis, in 
sensation: this is the border between the reality original, and the 
reality derivative of myself; it is 'the immediate' and also 'the 
ultimate,' the last point within and the first point without. Our 
experience is metaphysical (or perhaps better, metapsychical) , 
not phenomenalistic; but of the independent reality we possess 
only the 'that' which we immediately experience as we experience 
our own limit ; we possess no 'what' whatever. 1 

In identifying sensation as a point of vital contact with an 
independent reality the above argument seems to me final. But 
it is not clear that this reality is found only in sensation; the 
agnostic or mystical conclusion is too hasty. It may or may not 
be true that 'There is nothing in idea which was not previously 
in sense'; but I propose that 'There is nothing in sense which 
cannot be taken up into idea.' From which it would follow 
that we may have not only sensations, but also ideas and feelings 
of independent reality. Whatever objection there might be to 
this doctrine (on the part of thinkers such as Bergson, James, 
Lovejoy, and others) would seem to come from taking the dis- 
tinction between idea and sensation, or immediate experience, 

1 It may be remarked that Hegel and Royce have a way of recognizing this same 
limit, in regarding nature as in some sense a realm of chance so far as the purposes 
of spirit are concerned, in which the particular thing that happens may not be 
foreseen by God or man. 
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in too ideal and artificial a manner instead of the intuitive manner 
which they themselves recommend. The fixed gulf between idea 
and sensation is perhaps as great as any chasm in nature can be ; 
but still it is a natural chasm, and the functional relation between 
the two is likewise natural. What this relation is may be illus- 
trated by a political analogy. 1 

The state is an effort of society to become fully self-conscious 
and self-controlling; its ideal is so far identical with that of the 
individual mind. The state deals with its natural data — namely, 
its physical and economic status, its customs and traditions — 
just as the self does with its natural data, its sensations and 
instincts: — it turns them into ideas. The state calls its own 
ideas, however, by the name of 'laws' (or institutions, which 
are congeries of laws). Now a law is always either an experi- 
ment, or a statement of the conditions under which experiments 
must be carried on. The rigidity and fixity of a law is only 
such as is necessary for a satisfactory experiment. In order to 
know how life works we must proceed by assuming that we al- 
ready know, and holding to the assumption until it is proven 
wrong. So the ideas which we individuals make are either ex- 
periments or conditions of experiment: they are so many ways 
of assuming that we already know reality. Now there are three 
points in this analogy which are important for our present en- 
quiry: 

I. The law is not something else than the custom which it 
institutes, and essentially sundered from it; it is the custom it- 
self acquiring the power of speech and so of political entity. 
When once there exists such a thing as a political world, a world 
wherein modes of action survive at last only by convincing some 
established organ that they ought to survive, then every custom 
is bound in time either to become an institution or to disappear. 

1 It is remarkable that the state furnishes present philosophy with so few anal- 
ogies. For the state is still, as in the days of Plato, the most perfect visible example 
of the mind in its dealings with reality; while the things which have happened in 
politics, and in our understanding of politics, since the time of Plato, ought to 
render the analogy even more fruitful for us than it was for him. The philo- 
sophic value of analogy as a prelude to exact argument, keeping the argument 
proportionate and mutual, has increased rather than diminished with the multi- 
plication of philosophic differences. 
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To be translated into law is only the process of entering the new 
status, of acquiring the new powers of self-defense and self- 
maintenance. So the idea is not something other than the in- 
stinct or the sensation. It is the identical thing, with newly 
acquired powers of speech and of influence upon action. It is 
the fate which is imposed alike upon all sensations and all in- 
stincts because of the fact that there is such a forum in nature 
as a 'mind.' Hence, while we may have, for example, ideas of 
things static, and sensations or intuitions of things changing; 
we have just as truly sensations of things static and ideas of 
things changing (it being understood that the sensation knows 
not what it is sensation of). There is no mentionable element 
of experience present to sensation which is not also present to 
idea. The idea is the experience made politically potent with 
reference to other experiences; it is the experience freed from the 
barriers of its historical context, able to combine with other 
experiences as determinants of action, without regard to original 
position in space or time. The idea endows the experience with 
a real faculty of transposition, akin to the assumed revolvable- 
ness and superposableness of the geometrical magnitudes; and 
nothing else than this new capacity of relation is meant by the 
fact that the experience appears to a mind. Hence, if there be 
any such thing as an immediate experience of time, there will 
necessarily be such a thing as conceptual time also; and this 
conceptual time will be not be a different time, but identically the 
same time, with the new capacity of being regarded in segments, 
transposable, comparable, measurable. 1 

II. All laws are subject to error except the laws which contain 
the conditions of experiment. For a law contains besides the 
representation of a custom also a judgment, or enactment, which 
sets that custom in a positive position in the public life. The 
implied judgment may be thus interpreted: "In this enactment 
the custom, or impulse, or interest, in question is given its right- 

1 It seems a wholly deplorable misuse of language to say that because concep- 
tual time or metrical time is artificial, it is therefore not the ' real ' time. As 
well say, because the family as now instituted is an artificial family, it is not the 
real family. It may not be the ideal family, nor the original family; but I know 
not where to look for the ' real ' family except in families — as they are. 
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ful meaning, force, and bearing in the public life in general." 
This judgment, which is the experimental side of the law, may 
be in error; and its error can be corrected only by the same 
reality which the law undertakes to entertain, namely, by eco- 
nomic fact, and human nature as found in the tendencies, customs, 
and feelings of the populace. The constant flux and revision 
of positive law is (supposably) the attempt to determine the true 
account of this same reality in its political bearing. Whatever 
scope there is for originality in public life, it cannot lie in the 
invention of new material for that life, but only in the mode of 
voicing this permanent material. Hence while the power of 
originality lies with the successful utterer, the source of original- 
ity itself is in the people, in their dumb feeling of wrong, and in 
their dumb anticipation of the direction of right. They are the 
social sensation and primitive fact. Correspondingly, in the 
individual mind, sensations and feelings are the Demos apart 
from which as Bergson rightly says there can be no personal 
originality. The best originality of the mind is but the truth 
of nature; it is the master stroke of release, the release of nature 
into the condition of idea. But what is thus released is still 
the same reality which was present to sensation; were it any 
other the intention of the idea itself would be defeated. 

III. Laws which contain the general conditions of experiment, 
that is, the laws regarding laws, law-making, and law-enforcing, 
which together are the constitution of a state, are not subject 
to error in the same sense in which the positive law is thus sub- 
ject, and so not subject to correction in the same sense. This 
part of the law differs also in this further respect from the posi- 
tive law: That it does not seem to appear as part of the reality 
met with in external sensation, in the original facts of society: 
it is in a peculiar way the state itself, it is the new thing which 
has happened to make all the work of social self-thinking in law 
necessary. We might say, after the old epistemological formula, 
The customs and predicaments of natural society contain all the 
subject-matter of law — except the political constitution itself. 
Nevertheless, constitutions also are subject to secular evolution. 
There are such things as unnatural constitutions; hence there is 
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such a thing as a natural constitution. Is it possible that in 
the datum of state life there is anything which might serve as 
an original and slow corrective to the constitution? May it be 
that the principles of administration that become customary in 
the family, and in the collective meeting of economic emergencies, 
constitute the reality, as it were in the form of sensation, which 
the state announces as idea? It cannot have been otherwise l 
and it is not otherwise: the sense for authority and the logic of 
authority in elemental human nature is authority for the state 
in its interpretation of authority. The constitution of the state 
is the state itself, and yet it conforms to an external reality 
which is part of the datum of its existence. The customs to 
which it gives political birth are already in their crude form, 
administered customs. So also with the mind. It has its prin- 
ciples of experiment which are not subject to correction and error 
as are its common predicates. These principles of experiment, 
the ideas of cause, substance, and the like, are the mind itself 
in its dealings with its sensations. Nevertheless, these also are 
not wholly nor primarily internal. They are first part of the 
reality of direct experience. For this experience is never expe- 
rience of physical nature alone : it is experience of administered 
nature. The mind has mind as part of its real object; and its 
ideas of ideas are not originally got from views of itself, but from 
views of its very external reality. This is a hard saying; but it 
is the truth. The reality which we touch in sensation is nature 
known; and hence nature already endowed with the characters 
of the idea. The objectivity of the world extends to its space, 
its causality, its matter, its energy ; and we have no other system 
of nature than that which we find already established in expe- 
rience. This reality which we experience and which we know to 
be independent, is not an unknown being, giving rise to sensa- 
tion, and so to physical experience, and so to reflexive experience; 
but it is a full-fledged world of nature and thought. Our original 
experience is just as truly an experience of other-mind as it is of 
other-things; and the independence of the other-mind, and of 
the other-things, are one independence. 

1 See especially on this point, G. Tarde, Les transformations du pouvoir. 
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So far, I have tried to state and illustrate a doctrine, not to 
prove it. But it is capable of proof; and the proof takes the 
form of the historic ontological argument. The ontological argu- 
ment is a way of inferring from an idea to a reality. "Because 
I have a certain idea," so it runs, "there must be a reality which 
corresponds to it." As it stands it certainly cannot apply to 
all ideas. To apply it, it is necessary to distinguish first between 
the ideas which are hypothetical in character and expect cor- 
rection, and those which are not thus tentative; this distinction 
we have already sketched. But to put it strictly: For every 
idea which expects correction there is another idea determining 
how that correction must come, and hence not subject to cor- 
rection at the same time and in the same sense. And since 
there are some ideas subject to correction, there must also be 
some ideas not subject to correction at all. In the rough, these 
are the ideas which guide my constant experimenting. I do not 
try here to deduce them, but only to point them out. They 
include some constant elements in the spatial, substantial, causal, 
and social aspects of my world. But the point which I wish to 
make, and which constitutes the necessary amendment of the 
historic ontological argument is this: These ideas guide me only 
by being themselves experienced,, the idea in question being no 
other than the experience recognized. For Whatever may be the 
variable and whatever may be the constant elements in my pres- 
ent idea, say of causation, that portion of it which is still subject 
to error, and so subject to correction, is experienced in no wise 
differently from that portion of it which is not subject to correc- 
tion; in so far as I experience cause at all, I experience it all as 
one real fact, and there is no type of error to which this idea is 
subject which can refer me outside the precinct of this same objec- 
tive reality for its truth. Hence we may say: Whatever idea I 
have of causality, in that sense there is a real causal relation be- 
tween things. Or, because I have an idea of space, space is real. 
Or, again, in whatever sense I can think, or imagine, or deny the 
existence of a fellow-mind, in that sense the fellow-mind is real, 
and an object of my experience. If this thesis seems incredible, 
let one imagine what it would be to experience, in the most satis- 
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factory manner conceivable, another mind — let us say 'to be 
within another mind'; let him then compare the imagined ex- 
perience with his present experience — and let him state, if he can, 
in what essential respect these two experiences differ. Until such 
statement can be made, I need not hesitate to assert as I have 
done, that our original experience of independent reality is an 
experience of nature, known by an independent knower. And 
now let me summarize what this independence amounts to, and 
in what way idealism is modified by admitting it. 

The most general statement that can be made is this: That 
real objects are independent in whatever sense we can imagine, 
or think, or enquire about, or deny, their independence. The 
existence of 'the independent object' is in fact the most general 
subject-matter capable of ontological proof. The independence 
of any object is the independence which I do in truth experience 
in it; and if I wish to know more nearly what that experience 
amounts to, I can look nowhere but to those ideas which refer 
to that experience. Let me return for a moment to our illus- 
tration. 

The independence of the real object, in the case of the state, 
means in part this: That nature pursues her way in spite of the 
laws if the laws are wrong; but that if the laws are right, she 
pursues her way more easily. If this be true her independence 
is limited. The laws, in fact, are organs of nature at the same 
time that they are organs of the state. And because this is so, 
they learn to express the very independence which their object 
maintains. Nothing is more conspicuous in the history of law 
than its progress in the definition of the status and technique of 
an independent citizenry; it comes to confer upon them a kind 
of individual separateness of being which they originally neither 
had nor desired. In the ideas of property, in the specialization 
of labor, and especially in the use of money (by which we are 
given a kind of solitude in the use of goods inconceivable to early 
man), the state seems to be introducing human nature to its 
own independent character, and so giving rise to more of that 
independent ferment to which it must submit its own demands. 
And now, in the case of the idea, we have to say likewise, that 
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the idea is at the same time an instrument of the self and an 
instrument of that very reality which it is regarding as its object; 
and that the idea has its own way of presenting to the self the 
independence of that object. How boldly language has come to 
attribute independence to the various objects of experience ; how 
thoroughly 'substantive' our nouns have become in their gram- 
matical relations; how unhesitatingly we confer a kind of ab- 
soluteness upon each thing named, as if it might exist in its 
own right. And this assumption, as it is meant, receives the 
pragmatic sanction : it works, it continues to work better as the 
world grows old, and it alone works. It is the truth of reality; 
and in this sense, rather than in the reflective sense, the truth of 
nature, even in her independence, is to be found in the idea, and 
in the idea alone. The real independence of the object is the 
independence which I learn to attribute to it; it being well under- 
stood that it is not a matter of my choice whether or not I do 
thus attribute independence to my objects. The independence 
is a matter of experience first, and of idea afterward. But now, 
more specifically, what does this independence mean? 

It means, in the first place, priority of being. Not necessarily 
temporal priority (though this is part of it), but originality; the 
kind of priority which I instantly experience as I find myself 
being made. The real is the source of myself, both as particular 
being through my historical context, and as a being with ideas 
not subject to correction. There is no literal isolation of minds, 
on this showing. Both the historical and the constitutional as- 
pects of reality are identical objects of all finite minds at once, 
so that in whatever sense the mind may be said to include its 
object, there is a region of actual and permanent coalescence, 
a core of community which may be increased by the active process 
of intercourse. But ontologically this identical object is not a 
part of the being of the minds that know it, if we accept the 
idealistic definition of the being of a self above adopted: the 
self is as much as it commands. The epistemology and the meta- 
physics of the situation fall asunder; and it is at this point that 
idealism, if we have been right in this argument, will have to 
suffer restatement. We cannot identify I-am with I-think. It is 
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possible to experience and to think being which is prior to me, 
which is in reality not-me. The I-think has a scope which ex- 
ceeds the I-am by one remove. True, there is nothing in what 
I-think which can be excluded from me; what I know is in the 
process of becoming me, in so far as I am able to appropriate it. 
The I-think represents the explorative, reaching-over function 
of my being; it is my spiritual metabolism — it, and not the sub- 
conscious except in so far as the subconscious is a precursory 
form of experiencing. The finite knower knows realistically; 
though all reality be in truth spiritual. 

In the second place, independence means necessity and author- 
ity. The reality is that which, in knowing, I cannot change, that 
which corrects my errors, and that which determines how error 
shall be corrected. Our quest for reality is indeed, as we said 
at first, a quest for power. But power is itself subject to the 
distinction between real and unreal ; and only that power is real 
which is power over independent reality. The Hindu heaven of 
controlled dreams has every aspect of reality except the inde- 
pendent power of the objects; it has every element of happiness 
except that it is not real. Hence while reality may be defined 
as the region wherein my action is successful, it must be with 
this proviso : that success is to be at the expense of first knowing 
and persuading to my ends the independent Being. Reality 
is not a region where my tyranny is possible : it is a region where 
my prophetic power is possible. My objects as they come to me 
in history are my fate. My general 'will to be rational' or to 'ac- 
cept the will of the world' has no force to determine what they 
shall be. My attitude to reality as it particularly is (except for 
my will that there be a particular reality) is not one of construc- 
tive willing, but one of refusing to reject ; and I continue to refuse 
to reject, that is, to 'hope' or to 'believe,' in part because the 
universal negative of discord between my will and the will of 
the whole, if there be such a will, can never be proved. 

To sum up: The independence of the object is such as is correl- 
ative to my various types of dependence, and to my peculiar type 
of independence. The idealist is always right in turning upon the 
realist with the demand: 'But what do you mean by indepen- 
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dence.' The realist is right in insisting that this allegation of 
meaning does not swallow the object up into the subject, the 
distinction between what I am and what I think being a persis- 
tent one for finite subjects. The force of the idealistic criticism 
of realistic epistemology is confined, so far, to showing up in- 
consistency or impossibility of thought. And we return thus 
to Spinoza's definition of substance as 'That which is by itself 
and is conceived by itself; not because logic controls Nature, 
but because logic is Nature, in the only form in which Nature 
can now be approached by human consciousness. 
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